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lto a gentleman of my acquaintance in an adjoining 
state, he informed me that he was once advised to 
give sweet apples to a sick horse. 
to have them in plenty, the horse was served with 


rc added a Title-page and Index, at the tow price Of|/them, and he soon got well; and continuing to be 


82,50, or $2.00 if payment is made at she time of 
-upseribing. 

(-F Al! subscribers must commence with the 
volume, Jan, 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No 
subscription taken for less than six months. 

“C#> New subscribers can be supplied with the 
frst, second and third volumes. 
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Review of Thatcher’s American 
URCHARDIST. 

We have not seen a work that contains within 
236 pages, so much information on the culture of 
fruit trees, as the duodecimo volume now before 
us. We would not intimate indeed, that it in- 
cludes no opinions of questionable validity; but 
it embodies much that a cultivator ought to know ; 


ind if he proves all things, holding fast only what | 


s good, he may find @ satisfaction in being ace! 
juainted with popular errors, as well as a benefit 
from learning what the most enlightened have 
found by experience to be the best. We think 
the book embraces a liberal portion of both. 


fed with them, he fattened faster than any other 
horse that he had ever owned that was fed with any 
other food.” 


Under the head of “ Orictnat Stock,” Dr. T. 
‘has fallen into an error by confounding the Eng- 
lish crab or wilding with the crab apple of the A- 
merican forests. They are very distinct species. 
What follows is from an anonymous writer in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. We 
‘are not positive, that be meant the American crab 
‘apple, though we have seen 7¢ serving as a stock 
for the common apple. 





**'}'o bring en orchard as early as possible into 
profit, plantcommen wild trees, or what are com 
imonly called crab apples, four or five years old. 
'They should be cut down as soon as planted, and on 
itheir young shoots graft or inoculate such fruit as is 
ldesired. From this practice more fruit will be ob- 
jtained in ten years than in the usual way in twenty 
years.” : 








We doubt if this writer was a practical orchard- 
list. We cannot approve of a tree being “ cut 
[down as soon as planted ;” and we should be bet- 
ter satisfied that he understood his subject if he 


promised; but he concludes with a remark that 





With Dr ‘Thatcher we have no personal ac- 


juaintance; but we trust he will not find us a grafted on its own stock, will come much earli-! 


ready to censure than commend. A wish to dis- 


casts suspicion over the whole: “ The wild tree 


‘er to bearing fruit, and it will be improved both 


seminate useful knowledge was doubtless his mo |!in size and flavor.” 


tive for writing, as it is ours. 
\o the ‘praise of being an industrious compiler ; 
ind a few extracts, worthy of being more gene- 
rally known, will give a favorable specimen of his 
tyle: 

‘The soil and climate of the United States, are 
idmirably adapted to the growth of the apple tree, 
exceplin certaim districts in the south where the 
land is level and sandy, and the atmosphere replete 
with humidity, 
innually furmsh excellent apples for the Boston mar- 
ket. 

“In Herefordshire, a celebrated cider county in 
England, it is said to be a fact well ascertained,that 
‘clons from the same tree, grafted upon similar 

‘ocks, and planted in different soils, will produce 
ider of different qualities. ‘The best cider orchards 
are on a strong clayey soil. 

“ By some, we are advised never to suffer apple 

irees to begin to head short of six or eight feet, for 
‘he convenience of passing under them in ploughing ; 
ind to admit the warming and fertilizing influence of 
‘he sun and air to the undergrowth, But the hori- 
zontal and drooping branches are always the most 
productive of fruit; and this is less liable to be sha- 
xen off by the wind, and 1s more conveniently ga- 
thered by hand. Those who cultivate an orchard 
‘or the benefit of the fruit, must make the under- 
gr wth a secondary consideration, 
I'he composition of Mr. Forsyth does not at 
‘his day, sustain such high reputation as formerly. 
lt is not pappeand to posses great efficacy as a me- 
‘.cament when applied to diseased trees,” 


The following, copied iy Dr. T. from an agri- 
‘ultural address by our eminent countryman, the 


‘ate ‘Timothy Pickering, is too valuable to be 
omitted: 

“After providing a due proportion of apples for 
the table and the ordinary putpeote of eother , Ido 
not hesitate to express my opinion that for all other 
uses sweet apples are entitled to the preference. 
Chey afford a nourishing food to man aad of domes- 


‘le animals, What furnishes. a more delicious re- 
rail _ a rich sweet apple baked and eaten in 


prope Ld I recollect the observation made to me by 
‘nobserving farmer, before the American Revolu- 


He is wel! entitled | 


K.ven the colder regions of Maine, 


To graft a variety on itself can effect no change 
|\in ats productiveness. Professor Lindley well re 
|\marks, “ As the scion and the stock approach each 
\jother closely in constitution, the less effect is pro- 
| duced by the latter;” and therefore when they 
| coincide, the effect vanishes. On the contrary, it 
lis ouly to the difference between the stock and sci- 
‘on that we must look for an increase of fertility. 
Lt is the obstruction to the descent of the elabora 
lted juices at the junction of the two species, that 
lrenders a pear more productive on a quince stock ; 
and this may be exemplified by winding a wire 
round a branch, or by cutting out a narrow ring 
of the bark, 

At page 17 our author says,‘ Trees raised from 
seed rarely produce the same species of fruit with 
that from which the kernels were taken.” We 
are the more willing to notice this sentence be 
cause Dr. T. is not alone in tke misuse of the 
word initalics; and we recommend it to all those 
who have occasion to write on the subject of 
plants to learn the precise meaning of the words 
species and variety. It is well worth a study of 
five minutes. All the plants that originate from 
| the same kind of seed untainted by adulteration, 
are of the same species. Thus the seed of the 
common apple never produces a pear, a quince or 
a crab; but seeds of the common apple produce 
different trees that vary in the qualities of their 
fruit, the size of their leaves, and the appearance 
of their branches, as the Fall Pippin, the Russet 
and the Spitzenburgh. These are varieties, 

Dr. T. believes that trees die of Old Age; and 
that it is not “in the power of Art to protract 
their existence beyond its limited duration.” We 











— that nothing would fatten cattle faster than| 
ct apples, Mentioning this a tew ycars since, 


should be unwilling to embrace a doctrine to 





|; which so many valid objections have been made; 


Happening then | 


. . t 
had given some example of the success which he 


SE SELES 
—— —— —— pm ~—_—Aa 


lout as our author has brought forward nothing 
‘new on this subject we shall let it pass. 





| The following paragraph may prove interesting 
‘to those who have a taste for researches in Vege 
‘table Physiology; or who are curious in the cul 
‘ture of fine fruits : 


| ‘A precaution is suggested that apple trees bear- 
|, ing bad or ordinary fruit, should not be suffered to 
| grow with those which bear fruit of a superior quali- 
ity. Itis afact with which gardeners are familiar, 
‘that the blossoms of cucumbers wil! greatly injure 
‘the flavor of melons that grow near them ; and it is 
|reasonable to suppose that fruits, while forming on 
\the trees, are liable in like manner to suffer deterio- 
jration, The result of the followmg experiment 
would seem to strengthen the above conjecture. 
| The experiment, it is said, has in numerous instan- 
ees succeeded, without a single failure. In an or- 
chard containing a great variety of apple trees,bear- 
ling sweet, and some very acrid fruit,and others par- 
taking of both these properties, in the vernal season, 
_when the trees are in full blossom, the polien (or im- 
'pregnating dust) was taken from one tree (for exam- 
|ple where the fruit is very sweet) and deposited on 
‘the flowers of a particular branch of another tree 
\whose fruit is extremely acrid. The apples of that 
particular branch were found to combine these two 
|properties for that season; and by this simple pro- 
cess, the experimenter asserts, he can easily provide 
himself with apples for that season, perfectly to his 
||taste, which he considers much more expeditious 
|, and equally as certain a process as that of grafting.’ 


| If these things are true, it is time they were 
‘better known. In most of our orchards apples of 
| various hinds grow near together; and it may be 
|| often very convenient in gardens to plant cueum- 
| bers, musk melons, water melons, and squashes 
|in the same quarter. We may not want to save 
‘the seeds of any of those fruits; but if the fruits 
| themselves deteriorate in consequence of such 
} proximity, it is a serious evil, deserving of a tho- 


} 


t rough investigation. 

| We have long had a@ doubt if the pollen of one 
| plant applied to the stigma of another, could have 
jany influence on the fruit of the latter ; and the 
‘loose manner in which the foregoing statement is 
|, made, has not effected i¢s removal. The process 
‘of cross fertilization requires a delicate hand. It 
| must be peformed before the blossom is fully ex- 
_panded, and the anthers round the stigma are to 
‘be cut out with a small pair of sharp scissors. 
(Not a word of all this, or of some other necessa- 


ry particulars are mentioned; and “the experi- 
‘menter” even pretends that this process is prefer- 
‘able to grafting ! 

Some weeks ago we transferred to our columns, 
an able article on this subject from The American 
Farmer; but for the convenience of the reader 
we shall present a few extracts: 


“ Our opinion is that it affects only the seed of the 
fruit, not the fruit itself.—When a grain of pollen 
falls upon the stigma, it bursts and discharges its 
contents on the loose tissue of that organ; the mo- 
ving particles descend to the ovarium, and find their 
way through various passages to the ovulum or 
young seeds, When there, ‘ the particle swells, mn- 
creases gradually in size, separates into radicle and 
cotyledons, and finally becomes the embryo, that 
part which gives birth when the seed is sown, to @ 
new individual.’ Such being the conrse of the pol- 
len, it is obvious it can have no direct influence on the 

ruit, 
i ‘We do not believe that between two apples or 
two pears, a mixture of the farina would have the ef- 
fect of changing the flavor of the fruit. Z’ven among 
\the melon and cabbage tribes, this effect is not produced. 
We have been familiar with cross impregnation, In 
the melon particularly, and have never been able to ob- 
serve it. Often we have saved very carefully the seeds 
lof a fine and richly flavored nutmeg cantaloupe, and 
‘to our disappointment, found that the fruit producc4 
“from them was a worthless hybrid, bearing strongly the 
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features of its two parents, one of which was the 
fine nutmeg, and the other an inferior sort.” 


In our judgment this settles the question. 
( To be continued.) V. 


Management of Fire-Wood. 
We hardly know of any business in Which re- 











Notices, &c. 

“ Farmer's Diary.”——We commend the com- 
munication of Ontario, published in this num- 
ber, to the special attention of that portion of 
our readers who have not been in the habit of 
using the pen, and who have seemed to think that 


ns 


farms, tenants are placed, not as cultivators, but 
merely as shepherds or herdsmen to take care of 
their landlord’s live stock. These live in the ca- 
pacity of Aired men, having very little personal 
property; and the landlords apply all the road 
taxes assessed on such farms and stock in thejr 





form is more needed than in the management of|| because their hands were hardened by their daily 
fire-wood; and as this is the principal season of labors, that they were disqualified for its use. 
cutting and procuring it, the following particulars, There cau be no doubt but farmers generally || prevent it. Yet the Legislature has acknowledged 
may be worthy of attention. 'would find, in pursuing the plan proposed, aj and sanctioned the principle for which I contend, 

Wood that is cut by the cord, and designed to || source of profit as well as pleasure. By looking | in the case of other non-residents. If they live 
stand through the summer, should not be left in || over their notes during the winter evenings, they | beyond the limits of the town, they must help to 
the woods, nor under shade of any kind. Raise | would probably be able to discover where, in their | repair the roads in the district where their pro- 
the bottom tier of sticks a few inches from the|' next season’s labor, they might make some im-| perty lies. Now if this provision is equitable, 
ground, for without this precaution it will be | provement which would decrease their expenses! then it is equitable that non-residents who live 
much damaged, and decayed timber enough to}\or increase their products. Beside this, it would | within the limits of the town, should also help to 
serve for this purpose may be generally found in} {ead farmers to pursue generally a more careful | repair the roads in the district where their pro- 
the woods. The sticks when corded ought to| system of farming, and enable them to communi: | perty lies; for in a country of equal laws no such 
range east and west so that the suin may shine in || cate with greater facility their operations for the} inequality of privileges, should depend on a Town 
at both ends, the piles consequently extending | benefit of others. | LINE. 


north and south. | Cotumsta County.—The Agricultural Soci- | " 
On account of its drying better, no stick should) ety of this county, headed by the late Lieut. Gov- | For the Genesee Farmer, 

be split into less than four pieces, except it be ve-| ernor of the State, E. P. Livingston, seems to be | rien Dials. 

ry small, or except it be designed for back-logs ; | going forward steadily in the good work for!) Ms. Corner Pocker—Vn the 10th page of 

and to prevent the last from becoming doted, it! which it was organised. The papers of that 


the present volume of the Genesee Farmer, I ob- 
A 7 : : . é , : am : 
ought to be placed on the top of the pile where it | county contain the list of Premiums, amounting | SeT¥e &@ recommendation to “every independent 


can receive sun and air enough to compensate for) to $233, which are to be awarded at their fall freeholder to provide himself with a Sun Dial,” 
its greater size. | meeting or fair to be held at the city of Hudson, | fr the regulating of his clock or watch. Having 
An honored friend of ours assures us that the!’ on the 8th October next. used one several years, I can attest its utility. 
quality and value of fire-wood is much affected) Cuttrure or Sick. ——One branch of the Legis- | Mine is not only very useful to myself, but ‘o my 
by the time when it is first cut. He recommends Jature of Massachusetts, has passed a bill to en-, "¢ighbors, as it is the standard to regulate nearly 
it to be done in winter, being careful to have t| courage the culture of silk which provides a all the clocks and watches in the neighborhood, 
finished before the sap begins to rise. We are) bounty of two dollars tothe hundred for the trans- || 5¥ch arg the variations of time pieces, and the 
| inconveniences thus resulting are well pointed out 


disposed to adopt his opinion; and though it is) planting of mulberry trees in a manner adapted ||! ; 
'|in the article alluded to, that the utility of a good 


| Scn Diat is too obvious to need insisting upon. 

Not only private individuals, who wish to keep 
‘the correct time, and have a ready mode for set- 
ting a time piece, should have one, but also every 
| public institution, college, academy, county house, 


For the Genesee Farmer. | &c who regard exactness of time in their opera- 
Highways---No. XIX. ! tions. I should not have troubled you with this 


Before the present Revised Laws came in|) communication, but to recommend to the readers 
either for the market or to keep over year, and, force, some landlords, owning farms in one road lof the Genesee Farmer a DIAL of peculiar ex- 


who may wish to preserve it in the best order; | district and residing in another, claimed the pri- || cellence, combining accuracy, elegance and cheap- 


but we have also a few words for such as do bu- || vilege of applying all their road taxes in their own } ness,manufactured io the State’s prison at Auburn, 
siness on a smaller scale. | district, and not in the district where the farms| and sold by James H. Bostwick, of that village. 


We have heard old mechanics say that “ the} were situated. This was done by their assuming 1 This Dial is on a large scale, eight inches in dia- 
month of March is the best month in the whole| to pay the county taxes. By the revised Act it, meter, made of block tin cast in a metal mold 
year for drying stuff” or timber; and we believe | would seem that the Commissioners may assess |, which gives it a smooth and polished surface, the 
the remark has been founded on observation. We. the occupant of such land to work on the high-! lines and figures raised. It is very accurately 
would not assert that it would season morethan| ways; and that if he 


own road districts where they respectively reside, 
It is not if the power of the commissioners to 








VIATOR. 





° . . | ns * 
not in our power to furnish any estimate of the | to their growth and cultivation; also a bounty 
comparative or relative value of two parcels of) of one dollar a pound for silk raised from co- 


the same kind of wood, cut at different seasons of | coons produced in that Commonwealth. The 

the year,—yet we have found a great difference, | bounty to be awarded by the Selectmen, and 

which we know not how to ascribe to any other | paid by the Governor. 

cause ; and we should be much obliged for obser- | 

vations on this subject. 
We intend the foregoing remarks more espe- | 

cially for those who have large quantities of wood 





“shall actually perform |! graduated, to show the time almost to a minute 
in one month of severe drought in summer; but, such work or commute therefor, he shall be enti-|| There are two setts of graduations made on con- 


such droughts are very rare in this district; and, tled to a deduction from the rent.” This is an) centric circles; the outer one divides the hours into 


taking several years together we think the average | improvement; but in my opinion the law is still ,ten minute divisions, and these again into two 


would best accord with that old saying. We! very defective. The law oughtto be uniform and| minute divisions; the inner one is divided into 


shall therefore unhesitatingly recommend to every | positive that ALL road taxes should be applied | hours. half hours, quarters, and five minute divi- 
housekeeper to have his wood ready spXit and pi-| im the district where the property lies, on which \ sions. Within thesecircles which mark the time, 
led up to take advantage of the drying weather|;such taxes were assessed; and such districts | from the center of the disk are radiated the points 
of that month. should not be defrauded of those benefits through | of compass to a circle on which are marked the 

If the wood stands out, exposed, let it have all|the neglect or partiality of the commissioners. | d 


| | degrees, which, if not of any great utility, add to 
the benefit of air and sunshine by ranging it in | The public is entitled im equity to have the high- | its ornamental appearance. The whole is hand- 


single rows to the north andsouth. Where chips || ways in every district kept in good order. If one || somely lettered and figured. With the Dial is 
are plenty they may be heaped on the top of the | proprietor can escape from this burden, its weight; accompanied a Table of Equation of time, form- 
wood, and rounded so as to shed the rain. We)|must rest upon others. If a non-resident causes ||ed from Furgerson’s Tables, a single inspection 
have found it by experience to be an excellent ar-||the tax assessed on his farm, to be applied in ano- | 
rangement. \\ther district where but little work is needed, he| 


\ 1] 


of which will show the true time. Properly 





Silk Handkerchiefs, the product of the native 
mulberry, have been manufac‘ured at Dayton, 
Ohio, and for durability and texture are said to 
be equal to the best that are imported. 


may entirely escape @ second assessment which | 
fi 


| 


re ‘ : : 
‘missioners to determine this point. On some 


n justice his land ought to bear, ° 
| The law as it stands at present has not left it 
jin all cases however, to the option of the Com- 


| 
| 


mounted upon a post, it forms an ornamental ap- 
| pendage to the yard or garden. 

| As the Dial should be placed exactly upon 4 
|north and south line, I give the following easy 
mm accurate method of obtaining a meridian. 
On the place where the Dial is to be set, (whic! 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Chess. 
1 have perceived with some surprise and some 
regret that “ A Farmer of Onondaga” has halted 


should be perfectly lev!) let there be fastened | 
with bits of wafer or otherwise, a sheet of white 
paper, on which are made several concentric cit- 
cles; in the center let there be placed perpendicu- 
lar a slender pin, (a darning needle will answer.)|/ between two opinions. 
On a clear, sunny: day, observe when the point)! and well written essay however, appears to re- 
of the shadow touches these circles, in the fore-| quire any comment, except that which relates to 
noon, and at these points of contact make a dot! his neighbor’s field of wheat. It is not necessu- 
or puncture in the paper with a pin; watch when || ry to suppose that the chess laid in the ground 
the shadow in the afternoon touches these circles, || eighteen years; for if the farm abounded with 
and in like manner make dots. The use of hav-|| chess, like most other farms, it would be extreme- 
ing more circles than one is, that if you fail to/) ly difficult to prevent more or less of it from being 








on the circles, remove the center pin, then through | rowing and rolling. 

the center and these divisions, draw a line wan A good argument in favor of sowing clean seed 
will be a true meridian. At the extremities of | however, may be drawn from his article. It is 
this line make punctures through the paper into | surely better to have “excellent pure wheat” even 
the wood, or whateyer the Dial is to be placed up-) “ in places” than to have a “ crop -haraly worth 
on; remove the paper, and draw the line on the harvesting,” containing “at least half and in 
W.W.B. | some places more than half chess.” But it is 
| better stil to have no chess at all, even where the 


wheat may be winter killed; and this may be ac- 


wood. 
Hammond's Port, Feb. 7, 1834. 





For the Genesee Farmer. | 
Bloody Murrain. 
It believed that the cause of Bloody Mur- | 
rain, Which is a disease very common and fatal to 
-attle in many parts of the United States, has not | 
yet been discovered and explained; and it is | 
therefore deemed proper to state the following 
facts, which seem to show that it is caused by 
leeches, taken with the water drunk by the cattle.’ cround immediately after planting.” 
These facts may be the means of directing the _ The above was taken from a paper some years 
ittention of farmers to the subject, and also to | since, and after trying corn soaked in arsenic 
he importance of supplying cattle with pure wa-|| without success, I tried the above; and early the 
ter. || next morning after sowing it, | found a crow on 
A farmer in Madison county, Ohio, had lost! the ground, stupid; but on putting him in a cage 
veral of his finest caitle by this disease, and up-| he revived, and I put him in the field, and con- 
on opening them he found leeches in their sto- | fined him to a board by tying his legs on the un- 
machs, much swolen by the blood they had ex- 
tracted, and it was also found that leeches were | through ; and immediately the air was black with 
‘iving in the water at which the cattle were in the | crows, but no one ventured to disturb the corn. 1 
habit of drinking. Believing that this was the | should recommend to increase the quantity of 
cause of the disease, he changed the water, and | nux vomica, that the effect may be more certain. 
in future only gave them that which was pure; | For rats it should be mixed with meal, and put 
and for three years his stock had not been trou-) where the hens cannot get it. 


led with that disease, i 
! For the Genesee Farmer. 


Although this seems to s} ? ives | 
WwW very conclusive- 
ly thas Gen pe | Mr. L. Tocker—lI have fifteen hundred dol- 
y that Teeches are the cause of the disease, yet! : — 
is nial aero | lars loaned on land security. The commission- 
requires further investigation before the ques- 


r ers for roads assess me fifteen day’s work for the 
ion can be entirely settied. Ss. | : 
: | same on thehighways. I tell them they must be 


the farm. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
“ To Kill Rats or Crows.” 
“ Bruise half an ounce nux vomica and soak 
24 hours in warm water; then add 4 quarts corn 
and soak it 12 hours; then sow the corn on the 








For the Genesee Furmer. | wrong, for the road tax is a local one, and there-| 


Cisne’ Canada Thistles. | } fore they can only tax local property for its value, 
serving the grass Killed in the spring where | 4144 that the mortgagee does the work for the loan, 

pomace had been fed to cattle the fall before, 1) ;,, its location. 
— vn _ to make an experiment on a bed of | Now, sir, if you or some of your readers will 
~anada thistles. Soon afier they made their ap- | elucidate the law concerning the above, through 
igs iagge the spring of 1832, I carted pomace)| the medium of your useful miscellany, you will 
Aon my cider mill, and spread it on a patch Of| much oblige,” Yours respectfully 
them two or three inches thick; and on scattering . A fii nD 


stalks I put a shovel full, and left a heap for future N. B. Do money incorporations pay the road 
use. <A few stalks showed themselves through tax ? 


the pomace, which I carefully covered up again, — 
‘reading it down pretty snugly. During the sum Large Wheat vee in New Eng- 


mer of 1833, I closely w 
’ a P 
Canad ee tched my old bed of The Premium for the best acre of Wheat,was 
adians, and think there were but three stalks , : 
that mad . awarded by the Mass. Agricultural Society to 
made their appearance—those I pulled up.| “1: : 
In the fall. | : Mr. Payson Williams of Fitchburg, who gave 
Fast could not see a single stallcalive. | the following account of its calture to the com 
If l mistake not, I have mowed these thistles| wes ae - 


‘en or fifteen years, and « 
, 0 not believe they ever | : . ; 
Went to seed more than once or twice since I first|| 7? “ Committee —— Experiments end 








AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


complished by eradicating that weed entirely froin); 





der side, after boring two holes to put his feet), 





liscoy » ‘ | 
ered them, A Yanker. || Gextiemen—In my statement on the cuiture 














\of wheat the present season, i take leave to"say? 
first, that the Geld sown, was the same on which 
a crop of 6134 bushels of potatocs were grown 
in 1832. In the April of 1833, the ground was 
' ploughed fine and deep—19th, 2} bushels of Black 





No part of his candid||5ea wheat (the product of some brought from 


Smyrna by my brother, Capt. Stephen Williams, 
of Roxbury, which was grown on the abundant 
‘borders of the above mentioned sea ; for a more 
‘particular description, I would refer you to my 
letter to the Editor of the Fitchburg Gazette, 
copied into the N. E, Farmer and other agricul- 
‘tural papers of the day,) was sown, harrowee in 
across the furrows, and rolled in. At harvest, 
the last of July, we found 800 sheaves, produ- 


catch the shadow On one you may have another. ! scattered over that enclosure while it was a pas-|| 14g fifty-five bushels and three pecks. 


Divide the distance equally between these points | ture, or during the operations of ploughing, har-| 


1 deem it would be of little consequence to 
send a statement on the culture of potatoes the 
present season, my process not varying from for- 
mer practice, and being outdone by my neighbor 
Carter in the amount of crop, his being (as he 
‘informed me) 6874, mine no more than 625. 
Your obedient servant, 

Payson WituiaMs, Owner, 
Jackson Durant Wituiams, Assistant. 


Expense of Cultivation. 





2} bushels seed,...... 9860400080» Nine ed $5,62 
The portion of exhaustion of manure of 

OES ee ere 15,00 

| Work in getting in the seed in the spring,. .6,00 

‘Ditto in harvesting the crop,.............+.5,00 

Threshing the crop,...e.sceseeeceareees 10,00 

$41,62 





“tchburg, Nov. 20, 1833. P. W. 

This statement was verified on oath, and accom- 
panied by the certificate of a sworn surveyor that 
ithe ground on which thecrop was raised contain 
‘ed one acre and no more. 
The Agricultural Society of this county awar- 
‘ded their Premium for Wheat, last fall, to Mr. 
\Jirah Blackmore, one acre producing 68 bushels 
jand 43 !bs. We shall be much obliged to Mr. B. 
lif he will furnish us with an account of its cul- 





|ture, 





Exvecant Extrract.—“ If the time shall 
ever come when this mighty fabric shall 
jtotter; when the beacon of joy that now 
wy in a pillar of fire, a sign and wonder 
of the world, shall wax dim, the cause will 
be found in the ignorance of the people.— 
If our union is still to continue to cheer the 
hopes and animate the effort of the oppres- 
sed of every nation; if our fields are to be 
untrod by the hirelings of despotism ; if 
long days of blessedness are to attend our 
‘country in her career of glory; if you 
'woukl have the sun continue to shed his 
unclouded rays upon the face of freemen, 
then EDUCATE ALL THE CHILDREN IN THE 
LAND. This alone startles the tyrant in his 
‘dreams of power, and rouses the slumbering 
energies of an oppressed people. It is in- 
telligence that reared up the majestic col- 
umns of national glory ; and this alone 
can prevent them crumbling to ashes.” 








Valuable Sheep for Sale. 
HE subscriber haying more SHEEP than he 
wishes to keep through the summer, will on or 
before the first of June next, sell about eighiy of his 
fine wooled Ewes with theirlambs. Farmers wish- 
ing to commence or increase their flock of sheep, 
will seldom meet with as profitable a lot of Ewes. 
The greater part of them have been raised from 
rams from the flock of the Hon. R. S. Rose, and 
the lambs to be sold with them are from rams se- 
lected from the above mentioned flock, which for 
uality of wool, is not excelled in the United Sates. 
The subscriber has also 135 three and four year old 
Wethers of the first quality, which he will sell about 
the same time. JOHN JOHNSON. 
| Fayette, Seneca County, Feb. 7, 1833. feb 8-f3m 













THE GENESEE FARMER 


For the Genesee Farmer. ||: 


Cattle--No. III. 
LONG HURNS. 
The cattle distinguished in England as the 
Long Horns, are a peculiar and distinct breed. 
No trace now exists of their original derivation, 
notwithstanding their numerous advocates have 
laimed them to be the native breed of the Brit 
ish islands. ‘Their history, however, can be tra 


ced back through the earliest agricultural records, }, 


both in England and Ireland, but in which of 
these countries they originated, or whether they 
are aboriginal to both, is not known. Certain it 
is, that from time immemorial they have existed 
in Ireland, and in some of the western districts of 
England. The prevailing opinion, however 
seems to be that they first originated in Ireland 
either from accident or by foreign introduction 
and from thence were introduced into England 

In Ireland, there are found two distinct breeds ; 
the one, evidently of the Middle Horns, a smal. 


‘ravens His success induced Others to foiiuw 
his example, and soon after, a gentleman by the 
name of Webster, of Canby, distinguished him- 
self as a breeder. He obtained his bulls from 
Lancashire, and is said to have had the best stock 
of cattle then known. Little, however, is known 
of Mr. Webster, except that he established the 
“Canby breed,” some portion of whose bloo« 
flowed in every subsequent improved Long Horn 
beast. 

Cotemporary with Mr. Webster, was the cele- 
brated Robert Bakewell. He was born at Dish- 
ley in the county of Leicestershire in 1725 He 
inherited a large estate from his father, and was 
a practical farmer as well as aman of education 
‘“ Having remarked that domestic animals in ge- 
neral produced others possessing qualities nearly 
similar to their own, he cunceived that he had 
only to select from the most valuable breeds, such 
as promised to return the greatest possible emolu- 
ment to the breeder, and that he should be able by 











light and active animal, inhabiting principally 
the mountainous country; the other the Long 
Horns, a much larger animal, though varying as 
to size in different sections of the country. In 
the northern and more mountainous parts of the 
island, they are a small race, with monstrous lony 
horns, clumsy heads, large bones, thick hides, an 
every way inferior to the same breed in the more 
southern districts. But even in these more fertile 
sections, no peculiar excellencies were prominent, 
nor were they in any way characterized, except 
by their long and irregular horns; and it was not 
until after the introduction of Bakewell’s impro- 
ved breed, that the Irish cattle began to assume a 


new and more interesting character. Since that 





careful attention to their progressive improve- 
ment, to produce a breed whence ..e could derive 
a maximum of advantage” His avowed object 
was fourfold; beauty and wtilitu* of form, quali 
ty of the flesh, and a propensity to fatten. He 
also conceived that these objects might be better 
obtained by uniting selected animals of the same 
breed, than by a mixture of foreign breeds; or in 
other words, by breeding “in and in.’ With 


land to inspect the different breeds of cattle, and 
to select those which were best adapted to his 


purpose, and he finally gave the preference to the 
Long Horns 





time, their constant changes by crossing with the | 


Dutch, Scotch, and various improved breeds of 
cattle, have almost obliterated the original lon 
horns, and substituted in their place a mongrel 
race of every character and description, though 
generally much improved. 


adjoining district of Craven, have been distin- 
guished from the earliest periods, for this breed of 
cattle, so peculiarly characterized by an unbecom- 
ing and disproportionate length of horn. 

‘In the old breed, this horn frequently projected 
nearly horizontally on either side, but as the cattle 
were improved, the horn assumed other directions ; 
it either hung down so that the animal could scarce- 
ly graze, or it curved so as to threaten to meet be- 
fore the muzzle, so as to prevent the beast from gra- 
zing ;-~-or immediately under the jaw, so as to lock 
the lower jaw; or the points presented themselves 
against the bones of the nose and face, threatning 
to perforate them. In proportion as the breed be- 
cam improved, the horns lengthened, and they were 
char acteristically distinguished as the Long Horns.” 

‘They seem first to have appeared in Craven, 
anc were early noticed on account of the cheap- 
ness with which they were kept, the superior 
quantity and quality of their milk, and their ap- 
titude to fatten. As these qualities became gene- 
rally Known, the breed extended into the neigh. 
boring shires, and mingling with the native cat- 
tle, formed new and peculiar breeds, which cha- 
racterized the several districts. Thus the Chesh: 
ire, the Derbyshire, the Nottinghamshire, the Ox- 
fordshire, and the Wiltshire cattle, were essen- 
tially all Long Horns, but each had its peculiar 
features. 


In the early part of the last century, a farrier 
and blacksmith by the name of Welby, first at- 
‘empted to improve upon the qualities of the old 


jin the neighborhood of Craven. 


ui 
| 


: '/til in a few years his stock became unrivaled for 
In England, the county of Lancashire and the; 


He first purchased two heifers from Mr. Web- 
ster, and procured his bull from Westmoreland, 





To these and 
\their progeny he confined himself, coupling them 
| as he thought he could best increase, or establish 
some excellent point, or remove a faulty one, un- 
ithe roundness of its form, the smaliness of its 
bone, and its aptitude to fatten. 

The improvement of these qualities, however, 
were at the expense of their milking propensi- 
ties, and in proportion as they became valuable to 
the grazier, they were useless to the dairyman. 

It is stated in the “TIllustretions of Natural 
History,” that owing to Mr. Bakewell’s maxim 
of reducing the size of the bones, to increase the 
flesh, the Leicester breed ran so excessively to fat 
as to produce a very small quantity of catable 
meat. 


“« They were generally found defective in weight, 
proportionably to bulk, while their carcasses, produ- 
cing little else than fat, were sold at an inferior price 
to make candles instead of food. 

** This great and sagacious improver, justly dis- 
gusted with the ungainly cattle around him, patriotic- 

lally determined upon raising a more sightly and pro- 

fitable breed; but unfortunately his zeal impelled 
him to the opposite extreme. Having painfully and 
at much expense raised a variety of cattle, the chief 
merit of which was to make fat, he has apparently 
laid his disciples and successors under the necessity 
of substituting another, that will make lean.” 


But whatever may have been the defects of the 
“ Dishley breed,” as established by Mr. Bake- 
well, his exertions gave a new and extraordinary 
stimulant to the agriculturists of his day. His 

















_ ™ Uiility of form embraced all the qualities result- 
ing from peculiarity of structure, such as the in- 
crease or diminution of parts termed offal, and the 


























development of the necessary parts for producing 


these views, he traveled into various parts of Eng-| 


March 1, 1834. 


great success induced orhers to make similar ef. 


forts, and a spirit of emulation was excited a. 
mong the surrounding breeders, which not only 
resulted in great pecuniary benefit to Bakewel! 
but gave rise to all the successive improvemen: 
of cattle from his time to the present. 

Mr. Fowler, of Oxfordshire, started a few years 
after him, and became quite celebrated. He ob. 
tained his stock principally from Mr. Bakewell. 
and his bull Shakspeare is said to have been the 
best stock getter of the Long Horn breed. 

So great became the excitement and rage fo, 
this breed of cattle, that the bull Shakspeare was 
hired out for two seasons at the price of 80 guin. 
vas a season; and ata public sale of some of 
Mr Fowler’s cattle in 1791, the bulls ranged 
from $675 to $1,110, and the cows from $533 to 
$1,212 

Many other gentlemen rendered thems-lves 
conspicuous about that time in the breeding of 
Long Horns, but it is unnecessary to specify any 
of them at present. But notwithstanding the ce- 
lebrity of the “ Dishley breed,” and the greai a- 
mount of wealth and talent which were embark- 
ed in their cultivation, it is now entirely ryp out 
as en improved breed, and what is extraordinary, 
there is not at this moment a single improved 
Long Horn upon the old Dishiey farm. 


** What is now hecome of this improved Long Horn 
breed? Where is it to be found? It was a bold 
and successful experiment. It seemed for a while to 
janswer the most sanguine expectations of these sci- 
entific and spirited breeders. In the districts in 
which the experiments were carried on, it establish- 
ed a breed of cattle equaled by few, and excelled by 
none but the Herefords. It enabled. the Long Horns 
tocontend,and often successfully, with the heaviest and 
best of the Middle Horns. It did more: it improyed 
the whole breed of Long Horns. The Lancashire, 
the Derbyshire, the Staflurdshire cattle became, and 
still are, an improved race ; they got rid of a portion 
of their coarse bone. They began to gain flesh and 
fat on the more profitable points ; they acquired an 
earlier maturity, and the process of improvement no! 
being carried too far, the very dairy cattle obtained 
a disposition to convert their aliment into milk, while 
milk was wanted, and after that, to use the same nu- 
triment for the accumulation of flesh and fat. The 
midland counties will always associate a feeling of 
respect and gratitude with the name of Bakewell. 
The Irish breeders owe every thing to the Dishley 
breed. : 

** But what has become of Bakewell’s improved 
Long Hornbreed? The principle upon which he 
seemed to act, breeding so completely “ in gnd in,” 
was a novel, a bold and a successful one. Some ot 
the cattle to which we have referred, were very 
extraordinary illustrations, not only of the harmless- 
ness, but the manifest advantage of such a system: 
but he had a large stock on which to work ; and no 
one knew his occasional deviations from this rule, 
nor his skillful interpositions of remoter affinities 
when he thought it desirable. 

** The truth of the matter is, that the master spir- 
its of that day had no sooner disappeared, than the 
character of this breed began imperceptibly to 
change. It had acquired a delicacy of constitution 
inconsistent with common management and keep ; 
it began slowly, but undeniably, to deteriorate. Ma- 
ny of themhad been bred to that degree of refine- 


ment, that the propagation of the species was not a!- 
ways certain.” 


I shall continue the subject of Long Horns in 
my next number. Quercus. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
Bryant’s Yellow Violet. 

W. H. deserves my thanks for his kind offer 
and information. Elis suggestion has recalled to 
my memory that the Erythroniwm has been call- 
ed the dog-tooth violet ; and I think no doubt can 
remain of its being the flower meant by Bryant. 

Did the Poet do well to suppress a part of that 





milk, 





name? He has rendered it more improper than 
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it was before. ‘The Rose 1s more like a a Violet, 
because these flowers belong to the same GRAND 











‘times very wide from the truth. Or, if they take 
the trouble to measure, they forget all about it be- 
oivision of plants; but the Erythronium is | forea year comes round. 





Without preserving such an account, how is it 
possible for the farmer to ascertain whether he 
| gets paid for his labor; or if he have made expe- 


VMonocoryLeponous, ranking with the Palms, 
and the Grasses, but more nearly with the Tulips 
and the Lilies. Crowdie’s whim of saying “ my 


man” to his dog, and the common name of a Iit- 
tle bird, the Tit-mouse, plural Tit-mice, are not 
more preposterous than to call that flower a Vio 
‘et, A F.orist 





For the Genesee Furmer. 
Farmer’s Diary. 

It may excite # susie, on the part of mary of 
my brother farmers, to be told that they would |) 
experience many beneficial results from the prac 
‘ice of making memorandums of every day's 
transactions ; yet | may beable to convince them 
that such is the fact, and that, however unaccus- 


tomed to the use of the pen, there is hardly one | 


of them but what may briefly note, in the eve- 


ning of each day, the business which he or his | 


men have transacted. And practice will render 
it more and more easy. 

Surely, it would be a satisfaction to every one | 
to know bow many days his hands have been en- 


future guidance? 
| And when noting the business of the day, how 


weather, thus: Snow, with high wind, N. W. 


operations for the year past, and to discover where 
he might have done better, and of course he would 
_be qualified to pursue his business to more advan- 


tage during the coming season. On Taro. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

The State, and Agriculture. 

For once the community of farmers seem to 
to have shaken off their usual apathy, and their 
reluctance to appear before the public; and have 
manifested a resolution to attend, so far as an ex 
|pression of their sentiments will go, to their own 
‘affairs. Through the medium of Agricultural 





raged in preparing the ground for a crop, how + Journ: als, and the common newspaper press, they 


much seed he used, at what time he ploughed, 
planted, sowed, or hoed, and at what time his 
rop was harvested, and what the product. I 
ould also suppose there would be an adv antage | 
in knowing at what time to expect his stock to 
pring forth their young, that he may afford them } 
the necessary attention. 


If he employ men in his hay or harvest field, to |, 


be able to ascertain from his diary who were em-| 
ployed each day, or, if criven from the field by | 
rain, at what hour, that when settling time come 5) 
le may know, to an hour, how long each one has | 
been employed, 

By preserving an account how many shocks 


of wheat, Oats, or barley, he has deposited in} 


tacks, or in the barn, or how many loads of hay 
lie has secured, he may form some judgment 
| 


iow much of each he may have to sell. By} 


Keeping an account how many baskets of corn, 
or potatoes, he has drawn in, it is easy to esti 
mate, by measuring the basket, how many busb- | 
els he has, and of course, how his land has pro 
duced. 

When he thrashes his grain, and cleans it up, 
to know exactly how many bushels his acres have | 
produced ; and if he have put them in at differ- 
cnt times, different quantities of seed, or have va- 
ried in the mode of preparing the ground, to know 
which has dome the best. I say to be able to as- 
rertain all these points, by an examination of his | 
‘(liary, must be attended not only with satisfaction | 
but profit. 

A farmer has a pair of oxen which he con-| 

ludes to fat. He notes their value at sixty dol- 


lars—begins to feed—an account is kept of what | 
they consume, 


| have given their opinions plainly and very fully 
on the expediency of legislative aid for the ad 
| vancement of their interests. About this expe- 
| diency there has been scarcely a doubt expressed 
\ | from any source, during the extensive discussion 
, which the subject has undergone, whatever vari 
eties of opinion have been disclosed with regard 
to the methods by which this aid can be rendered 
the most effective. It is with pleasure, however, 
| L have observed that nearly all the practical wri- 
ters on the subject, and the resolutions of the dif- 
ferent boards of agriculture, agree that the first 
thing in importance is the establishment of a cen- 
tral board of agriculture, with county societies, 
and the distribution of premiums. As a valua- 
| ble, but in comparison with the other, a seconda- 
ry object, is the purchase of a pattern farm, and 
the endowment ofa state azricultural school ; but, 
|, since hints have been given that the state of the 
| treasury would not at the present moment per 
/ mit the establishment of a school on a scale wor- 
| thy of the state, in accordance with what I con- 
| 
| 


| 
ii 
' 


sider correct views of the subject, it is now gene- 
rally admitted that if the prosecution of either 
pian must be postponed for a time, the pattern 
farm should undoubtedly give way to the other. 
There is no body of men who can present a bet- 
‘ter claim to be heard on the subject of legislative 
aid, than the patriotic farmers which compose the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society. With a 
public spirit and perseverance that does them in- 
finite honor, they have kept up their society, while 
we believe every Other One in the state perished 
_ immediately upon the withdrawal of the treasury 
|aid; and in the prosperous state of the farming 


| 


| 


i 
| } 


Fe sells them at sixty-five dol- | interests, and the rapid advancement of popula- 


‘ars, and ascertains in a few moments whether || tion and wealth in their county, they find an am- 


he is paid for fatting. 


ple reward for their exertions. Jefferson has 


{ can say from experience, that it does not oc- || been the Berkshire of New-York in this respect ; 


cupy more than ten minutes to make an entry of, 
theday’s business, and that all the benefits I have | 
cnumerated, and many more, may be realized. 

It is the practice of many farmers to guess that! 
they have so many bushels of wheat, corn, oats’ 
*r potatoes, per acre, and this guessing is often-| 


and though their premiums have necessarily been 
small, they have served to keep up the spirit of 
emulation and inquiry, and of the results of such 
a system they are entitled to speak with confi- 
dence. Their preference for county societies and 





| riments, to keep an account of the results for his 


‘easy to add, in a few words, the state of the 


| This practice would enable the farmer, when 
| enjoying his fire side in the winter, to review his 
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in the resoluuons adopted at the last meeting of 
the county board of agriculture, and there can be 
no doubt they will receive the respectful attention 
they so justly merit. 

The report made to the last legislature by Mr. 
Skinner, embodies the principles of the plan best 
calculated to meet the wishes of the farmer, and 
which, with perhaps some modifications, will it is 
hoped form the ground work of legislative action 
at the present session. These principles are found 
in the three propositions, a state seciety, county 
societies, and premiums. Without the incorpora- 
ulon of these, farmers would have very little con- 
fidence in any proposed project, and would depre- 
cate the opening of the treasury to any untried or 
hazardous speculations. With these, whatever 
else might be appended, they would have no fears 
as to the result, and they are willing to leave the 
details to the wisdom and discretion of their le- 
gislators. W.G. 
Otisco, Feb., 1834. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Lime as a Manure, 

It has been the opiwwn of various agricultural 
writers in Pennsylvania that hot or magnesian 
lime was best, because the soil would not bear so 
much as of mild lime. Neither this reason nor 
any other that | have seen however, approaches 
towards the nature of a proof. It has not been 
shown that in treating two strips of the same 
field~—one with hot, and the other with mi/d lime, 
—that the former was the most productive; yet 
it is to be presumed they can only support that 
position by such experiments If calcined mag- 
nesia is a valuable manure (which has not been 
demonstrated) it may be employed without the 
addition of lime ; for these alkaline earths only oc- 
cur in a state of mixture, and possess the same 
properties when applied jointly or severally. 

If those respectable writers had inquired more 
minutely into the nature of lime, it is possible 
they had come to a diff-rent conclusion, Sir 
Humphry Davy in speaking of the absorbent 
power of soils, says “ The different constituent 
parts appear to act with different degrees of ener- 
gy. Thus vegetable substances seem to be more 
‘absorbent than animal substances; animal sub- 
stances more so than compounds of alumina and 
silica; and compounds of alumina and silica 
more absorbent than carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia.” Here we may inquire, how happens it 
then, if the most fertile soils are the most absorb- 
ent,—and if clay and sand are more absorbent 
than carbonate of lime, that the latter is so valua- 
ble? It is partly explained as follows: “ Stiff 
clays which take up the greatest quantity of wa- 
ter when it is poured upon them in a fluid form, 
are not the soils which absorb most moisture from 
the atmosphere in dry weather. They cake, and 
present only a small suzface to the air; and the 
vegetation on them is burnt up almost as readily 
as on sands.” 

It is therefore necessary that upland soils to 
continue moist in dry weather, should be “so 
loose and light as to be freely permeable to the at- 
mosphere.” Sand indeed destroys tenacity, but 
gives little absorbent power; while carbonate of 
lime which also destroys tenacity, greatly increa- 

ses the power of absorption. 

It has another property of perhaps still greater 

importance: “ Soils which contain the most aju- 








premiums is clearly and unequivocally expressed 
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mina and carbonate of lime,” says Sir Humphry | 
Davy, “are those which act with the greatest 
CHIMICAL ENERGY in preserving manures. 
Such soils merit the appellation which is com- 
monly given to them of rich soils; for the vege- 
table nourishment is long preserved in them, un- 
less taken up by the organs of plants. Silecious 
sands on the contrary, deserve the term hungry) 
which is commonly applied to them ; for the ve- 
getable and animal matters they contain not be- 
ing atlracted by the earthy constituent parts of| 
the soil, are more liable to be decomposed by the| 














For the Genesee Farmer. 


Architectural, Rural, and other 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Some time during the last summer, it was an- 
nounced in a New Haven paper, that an associa- 
tion had been formed in that city for the purpose 
of obtaining and disseminating knowledge with 
reference to architectural, rural, domestic, and 
other improvements. The plan of the society 
embraced more particularly materials for build- 
ing, architectural proportions, methods of warm- 
ing and ventilating apartments, sites for dwelling 
houses, barns, gardens, &c., together with all cir- 





action of the atmosphere, or carried off from them | 
by water.” | 


It is questionable if Aot lime possesses the pro-| 
perty of preserving manures in a greater degree | 
than mild lime ; and it is questionable if it redu-) 
ces the tenacity of soils as much as mild lime.| 
Some farmers in Pennsylvania even believe that 
it has a contrary effect, and that it renders land 
heavier ; but I cannot speak with much certainty | 
on this point. 


I have never seen the effects of barn-yard ma- 
nure, continue so Jong as on the calcareous lands 
of the Genesee Country ; neither have I been ac- 





quainted with any other lands that contained so| 
much calcareous matter. Some of our old farm-| 
ers say that those fields retain manure the long-! 
est which are underlaid by hard-pan or a close’ 
compact sub-soil,~—otherwise it leaches away and 
is lost. Without doubt the remark was founded | 
on observation ; but I think Sir Humphry Davy’s, 
view of the subject is less mechanical and more| 
philosophical. 


Many of the primitive limestones of Pennsyl-| 
vania are said to contain about 14 per cent of! 
maynesia; and that soils in a medial condition | 
will bear 45 bushels to the acre. This is under- 
stood to be a dose. But some of the limestones of, use ? 
Europe contains three times as much magnesia ; {ges are desirable, considered simply in relation to||the dwellings should be, on dry and advantageous lo- 


and consequently such soils would bear about one || what, considered in relation to adjacent objects ? 
| 2. What descriptions of soil are proper for sites 
of dwellings? What soils are to be preferred for|| 


third, or fifteen bushels of fot lime to the acre. It) 
is therefore not surprising thet lands are some-) 
times over-dosed, and that authors should say that 
“ for agricultural purposes it is often mischievous, | 
remaining caustic for a long time, and thus in- 
juring the young plant.” I have seen the ground | 
barren for several years where even the Pennsyl- | 
vanian lime had lain in temporary heaps. | 

In Phillip’s Mineralogy we are told that “ an. 
immense tract of chalk in France is wholly di-| 
vested of vegetation, owing to its containing a- | 


bout 11 per cent of magnesia.” It is not unlike- | 


ly however, that the true cause of its sterility has || 
been mistaken. Itcan hardly have remained for | 


so long a period, near the surface in its caustic’ 


state; and 1 should attempt to explain it by ¢wo | 


principles which were advanced by Sir Humphry 
Davy: No soil is fertile that contains as much as 
19 parts out of 20 of either lime, clay, or sand. 


Neither is a soil productive that consists entirely | 
| given cases,respecting the depth of cellars,the eley 


of impalpable matters. A Farmer. 


} 


Zip The following note should have been an-| 


nexed to the communication of A Farmer, on the| 
above subject, given at page 46: | 


““Some of the blue marls [of New Jersey]| 
which effervesce strongly with acids, contain but 
five per cent of lime. Again we find large beds, 
of calcareous marl containing at least thirty-se-| 
ven per cent of lime.”—Dr, 8. G. Morton in Sil-! 
liman’s Journal. 


| 3. What kinds of earth are to be preferred for cel- 


‘cumstances connected with the taste, elegance, 
| convenience, economy and health of dwelling hou 
| ses. 

In the last number of Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, is a letter froin Eleazer Lord, 
Esq. of the city of New-York, on the same sub- 
ject, proposing to the society a larger field of in- 
vestigation, and a more extended plan of useful- 
ness. As this subject embraces objects of para- 
mount interest to the readers of the Genesee Far- 
mer, I willtake the liberty to introduce to theii 
consideration the leading features of that letter, 
and afterwards make some suggestions in refer- 
ence to a more general extension of knowledge 
on these subjects. 

Mr. Lord, after dilating upon the great import- 
ance of this subject, and the extended influence 
which such a society might exert, not only upon 
the comfort of individuals and families, but upon 
the health, social character, and morals of house- 
holds and communities, proceeds to the develop- 


'ment of his own views in the form of inquiries. 
** Without pretending to do more than giance at 

some of the most obvious heads of inquiry under this 

branch of the subject, I may illustrate what I have 

|in view, by a brief statement of questions which re- 

| quire investigation. 

|" “1. What are the chief requisites in a site for a 
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“9. What plans and measures are to be adopted 
respecting door-yards, courts, gardens, shrubbery 
vines and trees? % 

**10. What is to be aimed at in respect to wate; 
for household use, and in what cases are pumps or 
aqueducts to be preferred to wells and fountains ? 

‘€11. What plans and materials are most eligible 
for waiks, intended tobe dry, durable and tastetul ? 

‘*12. What plans and materials for fences are to 
be preferred ? 

* These and the like heads of inquiry would give 
scope for the most valuable instruction and advice 
appucable to every part of our country, and which 
would, one cannot doubt, be extensively well recej. 
ved, adopted and carried into practical effect.” 


It will readily be perceived that these are ques- 
tions which affect the happiness and interest of 
every freeholder in our country. In farther illus- 
tration of his views, Mr. Lord goes on to remark, 
that 


‘¢ Of the thousands and tens of thousands who eye. 
ry year engage in the erection of dwellings, hew 
few possess, or are Im any condition to obtain, the 
knowledge which is needful to guide their judgments 
in respect to the most essential of the above particu. 
lars, or with a view either to economy, convenience, 
durability, elegance, health, security from fire, effect 
on price, or any other advantage, private or public, 

‘* The public mind is not impressed with the con- 
siderations which ought to be had in view in the los 
cation of habitations ; and in numberless cases ind}. 
viduals blindly follow bad examples, or are deter. 
mined, by some whim, or some circumstance foreign 
io the real and permanent benefits, to secure which 
ought to be their object. Each one, especially in 
the country and new settlements, builds his house 
when, how and where he pleases, as though his suc. 
cessors and the public Lad no concern with the mat- 
ter, and as though the erec ion of a shelter for his 
family in a position and by a process which should 
least interfere with his present convemience and em- 
ployments, were all that behooved him to take into 
account, 

‘* Hence itis common to observe houses placed 
where they should not be, though in the immediate 
vicinity of eligible sites, while the barns and out- 
buildings are so near to them and to each other, as 
to be objectionable on many accounts, besides being 
all liable to be destroyed by fire in case of the burn- 
ing of either of them. 

** Houses are likewise frequently built in low and 
idaimp situations, where draining is impracticable, 


dwelling house? What circumstances and advanta-|! while thé barns pertaining to them are placed where 


the principal design and use of the building ; and 


| yards, gardens, and adjoining grounds? What soils 
jare objectionable on account of their natura! compo- 


|sition, or their liability to excessive moisture or other 
| vicissitudes ? 


lars, considered in respect to moisture, temperature, 
and effects, in different seasons, on vegetable sub- 
stances, and on the air in the apartments above ? 


| 4, What objects in the vicinity are in al! cases 
|to be avoided? Among these may be specified: 
“ Marshes and all permanent receptacles of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. 3 
** Grounds which are periodically overflowed. 
| ** Grounds which are excessively wet from ordina- 
ry rains during a portion of every year, and which 
;exhibit extensive evaporation, 
** Ponds which are drained in the course of the 
summer or autuinn ; and other localities which are oc- 
casionally subject to great changes in their condi- 


cations. In numerous instances likewise, houses 
are to bé observed not only on the borders of ponds 
land marshes, but on the side of them which is oppo- 
site to that whence prevailing wind proceeds. 

“This subject involves the physicil nature, cir- 
cumstances and wants of man, and in no slight de- 
gree his welfare as a rational, social and accounta- 
ible being; it has an important relation to his plans, 
employments and success in life, and indeed to his 
whole history ; it is to be studied in all its relations 
to nature and art, its relations to what is uniform and 
unalterable in the earth, to the various changes which 
are taking place in the surface, to various local pe- 
culiarities, to the merease and decay o' vegetable 
|matter, and the neglect or progress of cultivation, te 
the changes in the course and deposites of streams, 
to the condition of natural and artificial collections ot 
water, to climate and to the long catalogue of local, 
periodical and epidemic diseases, 

‘** A general reformation of the opinions and tastes 
of mankind, in respect to this whole subject, is great~ 
ly to be desired asa means of temporal happiness. 
| Nosmall proportion of the self procured and the he 








tion, and in their influence on the atmosphere. 
**5. What considerations are to be taken into 
view in the choice of sites in given cases, as of plains, 
valleys, hills, mountains, banks of rivers, exposure 
to winds and storms, particular geological forma- 
tions ? 

“6. What considerations are to be regarded, in 
‘tion of the first floor from the level of the odineees 
grounds, and the position, hight, and form of hou- 
ses, reference being had to the position of other 
| dwellings and to that of out-buildings, gardens, roads 
| streets, and distant scenery, and to exposure to 
| winds, storms, cold and heat ? 

**7, What, with relation to dwellings and to each 
other, should be the position of barns and other out- 
buildings ? 

“*8. What cautions ought to be ~bserved in the 
location and construction of dwellings and ont-hou- 


|ses to guard each and allof them against the hazard! 
of fire 


reditary misery and degeneracy of the race proceeds 
from ignorance and neglect of what is every where 
practicable in relation to this subject. 

** Who that closely inspects the sites, plans, mate- 
rials and condition, of all habitations in any district 
of country, or in any town or city, and the character, 
habits, pecuniary circumstances, pursuits, recrea« 
tions and enjoyments, of their respective occupants, 
but must be forcibly struck with the powerful and 
discriminating effects of the causes which are in= 
volved in this field of inquiry ? 

“ There is then every encouragement of growing 
and ultimate success to cheer those whose part it is 
to promote this object. And there surely are not 
wanting those in every place, who by their education 
and circumstances are qualified to take a part in it, 
and who by acommon effort may soon do much for 
its advancement,” 


I think every reader will readily admi: the force 
of these remarks. We all know the power of 
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example and of fashion, and we are daily wit- 
nesses of the dreadful effects of bad taste and ar- 
chitectural ignorance upon our private as well as 
public buildings. How often do we see neigh- 
porhoods and villages, and even cities, where de- 
formity, bad taste, want of symmetry, and incon- 
venience, are the only characteristics of their 
dwellings! How few farm houses comparative- 
ly are any thing more than shelters, devoid of | 
comfort and convenience! One cause of this evil, |; 
however, is the ignorance of our mechanics. In), 
the country especially,our builders are often whol- ) 
ly ignorant architectural science, and when a | 
man has a building to erect, he ofien applies to! 
the nearest builder, without so much reference to. 
his architectural knowledge as to the economy 
and expedition with which he will accomplish a 
job. . i 
Where this ignorance prevails, mechanics, as I 
well as others, copy each other without reference | 
to scientific propriety or good taste. Some years’ 
since, an architect of some celebrity visited a|' 
town in Connecticut, and introduced into several || 
handsome buildings the Doric order of architec- | 
ture, particularly for pillars, &c. and it was really) 
laughable to see the strange combinations, incon- | 
sistencies and burlesques to which this simple or- || 
Jer was soon subjected by other mechanics, in | 
the erection of every description of building from | 
a pig sty to a church, | 
The arrangement of out buildings, gardens, | 
yards ard fences, are equally reprehensible, not | 
only in the country, but in our larger villages and 
cities. We all need more general and practical 
information On these subjects, and since the taste, 
convenience and economy of dwellings must have | 
such an important influence upon individual hap- 
piness and character, it must necessarily exert a 
corresponding influence upon our national charac- | 
me | 
I would therefore offer the following sugges- | 
tion: ! 
The New-York State Agricultural Society has. 
iow obtained a name, an habitation, and I trust a 
permanence. Proposals have recently been made 
to issue under its auspices, a monthly paper upon 
the plan of the Temperance Recorder, at only 50 
cents per annum. I would propose that this pa- 
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week or more earlier than the common eight row- 
ed. It has been harvested in August, and almost 
invariably before the 15th Sept. The cob is 
large, of course, but the grain is so compact and 
close upon it, that it is difficult to find a vacant 
place to insert a pin, L. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Feb. 28. Feb. 24. 
PER ROCHESTER, NEW-YORK, | 


and one band wheel or 


s travel. 





ARTICLES. 





inions, 


Ashes—Pot.... 100Ibs.]$3,25 a 0,00)$4,25 a 4,28 | 
Pearl..|......] 3,50@ 4,25) 4,600 4,65) 
Beeswax, yellow Ib. | 0,164@0,18} 21 a 22!) 
Candles, mould'......] 0,10 @0,11 13.a 14) 
dipped.|...... 0,10a0,104} 11a 12 
ClovereeOdeccccicccces » towebeds 74.a.8% | 
Flax, American,)......]...... eee 8..a..9| 
Flax seed, clean, tierce | 9,00a10,00/14,88 415,00 
lour, Western. barrel} 4,504 5,00} 5,31 45,69. 
Grain, Wheat..| bushel] 0,81 a 0,00).......... 
Rye....|.+++++| 0,62...... 
Oats...).....+.| 0,25.a..27 
ee SEE Cee 
Barley.. ......| 0,50.a,.56 
Hemp,Americ’n ton |........6- 
Hops, Istsort..| Ib. |.........- 18.a..19| 
Plaster Paris... ton J ¥ 2,88 a3,00 
eef, Mess.... barrel} 0,00410,00) 8,75 a9,50 
Prime....'.. .«++| 0,00 @8,00) 5,56 a 5,75 
Pork, Mess........ . «+ }13,00a14,00}13,50a14,75 
TR. . lana cabeunaial 11,00]10,25a10,75 
in the hog. 100Ibs.| 4,50 a 5,00}.......... 
Hog’s Lard....'...... 8,00 a 9,00] 8,00 a 8,50)! 
7,50 a 8,00] 8,75...... | 
7,00 @ 8,00]13,80a15,00) 
$5.0..50]. 2.000. eee 
ee Pere 
6.a...& TOS. ove 
12..a.14" 15.a..17 
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Hay...-....0.-| ton 
Apples........ bushel! 
PUMSROEB A. « 00 sele wee oe 
Cheese........ Ib. 
as cc bcache ddd va 


sed of a wood frame work, 4 iron shafts, 3 co 


ich passes a rope which rea 




















Sap Buckets. | 
SAP Buckets for sale at the Ro-| 


200 chester Pail, Tub and Churn Fac~! 


tory near Frankfort market, State-street. 
3 mo. 18th, 1834.—mar 1-flm 








Albany Seed Store and Horticul- 
TURAL REPOSITORY. 


ae subscriber having siaiaie 

the charge of = above | 
ment, is now enabled to furnish traders} . 
and others with FRESHGARDEN, Gardner's Portable Horse 
SEEDS, upon very favorable terms, || POWER. 
and of the growth of 1833, warranted of the best) | has for a long period been a great desideratum 
quality | Hi to discover a cheap, strong and safe machine, uni-: 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed | ‘ing all the requisites for threshing purposes, 
The above cut represents a generating power,com- 

be sold at this establishment excepting those raised, prised within the space of 3 feet by 7—a plain, sim- 


y; around wh 
the horses to draw by are bolted to the flaunch or shoe on top 0 





The above machine is compo 


pulle 








per be either enlarged so as to embrace the fore- | expressly for it, and by re arena seedsmen; and) ple train of wheels—multiplied until the required mo- 


going subject, or that another paper upon the | 


same plan be issued under the direction of the, 

ame Society,to be devoted wholly to this subject, | 
and that cuts and plates, in the style of the Pen-| 
ny and People’s Megazine, should embellish the| 
deseripuions, and that this paper with the other, 
ve disseminated throughout the state, and in such} 
a manner as to insure its circulation to every fa- 


Quercus. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Indian Corn. 

‘‘ Quercus,” on the relative value of the differ- 
ent varieties of corn, speaks of the twelve rowed | 
as affording only one bushel of grain to two of 
ears, and as coming to maturity about a fortnight 
later than the eight rowed. It is vexatious to see 
the good and bad confounded in indiscriminate 
censure, because they bear a resemblance to each 
other. T have cultivated A twelve rowed variety 
of corn for twelve years, two bushels of the ears 
of which have yielded five pecks of shelled corn, 








those kinds imported which cannot be raised to per-|| ‘ton is procured, and of a strength equal to the power 
fection in this country ; these are from the besthou-|/Of sixhorses, 
| ses in Europe, aid may be relied upon as genuine. The great simplicity, strength, and perfect mechani- 
| Itis earnestly requested whenever there are any | C@l construction, secures it against accidents or fail- 
failures hereafter, they shonid be represented to the | Ure, and its compact and condensed form allows it 
|subscriber ; not that itis possible to obviate unfavor-| to be placed where iis w anted to be used, or removed 
able seasons and circumstances, but that satisfaction! to a place of safety ina very few minuies, 
'may be rendered, and perfection approximated. || ‘T'wo horses drive it well; although four horses do 
| Orders will be punctua'ly attended to, and careful-) the work with greater facility,and more economically, 
ily packed and forwarded as directed. But as the}!” It is the only machine without objection; when 
collection of distant debts is often troublesome, and) kept well oiled it cannot be put out of order, except 
sometimes impracticable, itis desired that satisfacto-|| it is broken; and with fair usage, it is guaranteed 
ry references may be made to persons in Albany, | against such a contingency. 
when the order is not accompanied with the money, ||. Jtis the most desirable form yet devised to travel 
Also, French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White | the country with, for those who thresh by the bushel, 
Mulberry Seed, genuine Mangel Wurzel, Yellow!) The — of a different pinion, renders it 
Locust, Ruta Baga, and Field Turnep Seeds, well, available or the use of oxen, and for one dollar ex- 
worth the attention of Farmers. | pense it can be applied toany machine now in use, 
W. THORBURN, It can be transported in a common wagon without 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite Post Office.) preparation or inconvenience ; and be sent ready far 
jt" Catalogues may be had at the Store; if -_ any part of by re a types d 
sent for by mail, will be hewasdell gratis: orders so-| _ . hits all aie . ted yooe foci oe mee 66n 1a 
licited early, as better justice can be done in thefexe- a , ie mo ene nd. “ Mi snag LLCOTT 
cation. WATTS x LANGWORTHY, Hardware Mer- 
Albany; Jan. 21, 1834. tobi -fétritalt chants ; or to the manufacturers and proprietors, 
first stone building below the Cotton Factory, Brown’s 
Race. 
Rochester, January 1, 1834. 
N. B. Persons —— after the 15th Feb. can 





For Sale, 


LEVELING INSTRUMENT or spirit 
level, with a tripod—price 75 dollars. Apply 
to DAVID THOMAS, 








and which has uniformly arrived at maturity a 


have a credit till after next harvest, or a very liberat 
discount for cash. eb 29 





Jan, 10, 1834. near Aurora in Cayuga county. 
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Address {|value to you greater than its weight ingold. You 

Of the Commitee appointed by the Agricultural So | oe adh bushels of corn on 8 acres 
Se  wftnncaminnins taco tele 
eee eT it You believe tte common | theat two dollars? worth of wool from one sheep, 


It is impossible that those who have made im. 
provements in agricultural knowledge can impart 
that information, which is of immense value to 
the community, without meetings for the purpose 
| of receiving it. The farmers in general possess 

one noble and distinguishing trait ; it is a readi- 
ness to impart all the valuable information which 


; oz ‘ yo sheep. 
: ricin and |,than to shear one dollar’s worth from two sheep ! 

and meager y | a ante ate | — < . You — gentlemen, look at the keeping! | they have on the subject of farming. They have 
progress 0 ~ ihe siakt pereous olive after the|| Wilber Sherman, a farmer in this county, || no desire to keep secret those measures by which: 
jw nee “ little pth Yo 4000 years, pro- known to many of you, sells his cheese all to- ! the condition of their neighbors may be impro- 
yeaa ly ry mnillions * At the same ratio yo ‘gether in market for 10 cts., while others sell } ved. When, therefore, a vegetable of a superior 
pom in a few years to come, every rood of land |\theirs for 5 or 6 cts. per pound, Does it cost) kind is 


| porgensenne farmer brings it to the meet- 
must support its man, and every acre its family, ‘| more to make good cheese than poor? The last | ing of the Society,—all that see it are desirous to 
’ _ ‘ 


. | >. 
. if f your committee, in company with a| avail themselves of the advantages of such a sy. 
or they must perish for want! You know, it you| fall one of yo r 4 Preteen! perior growth,—you will be delighted to see with 


x |merchant, called on Mr. H. Delavan, a 

— tee pears, tee We & nae dl — Ballston ; the merchant desired to buy his butter. 
been increased one half, and the ratio of increase ||‘ You can have a = r “y for rege 
of the population of civilized countries has been — — . a ope > panda 
doubled! You know, or or know, that the ||that price. nd you who are no gs this, 


population of any country, will be in proportion \was perhaps trying to get 15 cts.for yours. Soon 


| 








| what readiness and pleasure the farmer will tel] 
\where the seed may be found, the land on 
| which it must be planted or sown, the time when 
it must be committed to the earth, the manner in 


which it must be dressed during its growth, and 
to the means of comfortable subsistence in it! vafter, your committee saw sold, at the meeting of || the time in which it must be harvested. 


’ : ,||the Agricultural Society in Albany, alarge quan-|} In the meetings of our Agricultural Society in- 
beara Pa Foy ye eae, Sat toh of butter at from 38 to 30 cts. per pound! | formation will thus be communicated that wo boc 
most entirely on the state of the agriculture of || Does it take more milk to make good butter than | be committed to paper, for the farmer will see and 
that country; and that he who would improve || Poor ? Are the farmers in this county indiffer- || know, hear and be instructed. Farmers who 
the means of comfortable living in any country, \ent whether they have cash or not ? jaow address you, want the suggestions of your 
will find that he must endeavor to improve the|| A farmer in this nieghborhood was about to |experience and observation to assist us in our 
agricultural and mechanical arts of that country, — ym on a large field. A friendly neighbor, ‘toils, and we are as willing to impart as to re- 
and especially the former. || who 1appened to see him, said to him: “ Sir, | ceive the suzgestions of wisdom and the results 

Is it then, gentlemen, of any importance to in- || YOU had best sow wheat,” and offered reasons, | of experience. We trust that the farmers of the 
crease the population of the earth? Isit of any ‘the result of experience. More than double the | county of Rensselaer are not wanting in the no- 
importance to add to the number of hap. y immor- '|value in the produce of this field was effected by| ble and distinguishing trait of their _profession 
tal intelligences in your own district of country 9\ the suggestions of friendly advice and superior | mentioned above—that they will as individuals 
Then lend your aid to improve the agriculture of ‘knowledge. be most ready to meet with their companions in 
your own country. | These facts, among a thousand others, are | toil, and impart all the discoveries they have 
” You know that the strength and riches of a 


‘stubborn things. They prove the position we | made—and that we shall soon see that our crops, 
country are in proportion to the excellence of its assumed, that your conveniences, influence and | our herds, our flocks, our comforts and our cash, 
agriculture. Where a country has wise, skillful) ¢@sh, may be doubled ina short time. You still | are greatly increased. 

> - . 7 


and industrious farmers, it is rich, powerful and| @Sk, how can this be done? We tell you, unite |) We cannotclose this address without express- 
respectable ; and where the contrary is found,it is}, With our agricultural society—meet with your | ing our gratitude to a few individuals, who are en- 
a shen that no man desires to see or cares for.| Companions in toil who have had experience, and | gaged in other professions and employments, who 
Are riches desirable? Are power and influence|| Who have grown gray in the study of the best | have generously come forward to aid us with their 

| yield her treasures to} scientific knowledge and cash inthe toils of the 


the support of man. Meet with the farmers of) field. A practical farmer in a late address says: 
ger which is pleasant, and that a high price should | Your county, and farmers from other counties |“ Agriculture is already in debt to science. ‘I¢- 


be set upon your farms? 1’ hen impove the agri- ‘| will delight to meet with you. Your experience | norance and prejudice may deny the obligation, 
cultural state of your farm, and as much as pos- || Will greatly aid them, when you tell them how| but all the great improvements which have ever 


} . , | " . 
much your wheat was increased by sowing on a|/been made in agriculture have been effected by 











desirable? Is it desirable that the region in which | Means to make the earth 
you live should present that to the + of a stran- 


sible the farming interest in your neighborhood. | 


Yea, is it desirabie that your neighborhood and | P4't of your field good house ashes about the | the inquiries and experiments of men of enlight 
your farm should be the delight of your own | time it was coming out of the ground —and how | ened minds, of wealth and public spirit.” | 
eyes, and that your home should be pleasant? much your corn, on which you put leached ashes, |, Yes, brethren, we will ever retain a grateful 
This, also, in a great measure, depends on the ||and how much all your —_ by the seasonable! sense of ouf obligationsto such men in this coun- 
state of your agricultural improvements. | use of plaster; and you wi 


| | be greatly ediiied| try, whose hearts overflow with desires to do 
Is it desirable to have things convenient around | by hearing them tell in what manner they fed and | 


: | good to us, and whose knowledge and wealth 
you?—to have your oxen strong for labor, your, fatted their beef and pork, and how they ma-) give them the means to accomplish what they de- 
cows and sheep sound and praductive, and your |/naged their sheep to raise 68 lambs of the best sire, if we are in a situation to receive it; yea, 
horses handsome and swift? Yea, is it desira- |, Wool from a flock of one hundred, and how they! we feel grateful to a few such who, when solicit- 
ble to enjoy more of the comforts of life in your. obtained a herd of cattle the best for milk or la-| ed, have accepted offices in our Society, while all 
dwellings, and to have a few dollars in your bor or market. Such meetings will teach, and the most important are left to be filled by farmers, 
pockets? Then improve the agriculture of your | Such oo prope tell,” of the produce of your | who are alone to be judges of merit in farming, 
own farm, and use your influence that your neigh- | farms and the cash in your pockets. 


and whose hands are to distribute the rewards ot 
bor improve that of his farm. 


> ia. This is not all: such meetings of the Agricul- ‘superior industry and skill. 
Itmay be done! It may be done withlittle or tural Society will not, cannot, fail to inspire a no- | 


ELIJAH F. WILLEY, 
no additional teil for man or beast. Your coun-) ble ambition and emulation in the minds of many |, PHILIP VIELE, 

ty may be made to exhibit an entirely new as-| whose farms are now neglected, and give pain to, HENERY S. GENET, 
pect in all its departments and interests, 


. with) the beholder—* whose stone walls are fallen! Committee. 
comparatively no sacrifice on your part. In neat-| down, and over the face of them nettles or this-) = 


ness, convenience and beauty, it may infinitely | tles grow in undisturbed luxuriance.” The Ag-| MON ROE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
exceed what now appears to yourselves, and} ricultural Society of Jefferson count y, has add-_| GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
must appear to every stranger passing through ed more to the wealth and strength o 
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